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“I®y ‘ ’ . Te 1 t fe Sng { lit 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. vA 
é te) f th creat 
. OF aint : : | | 
I . ' my 
POSTHUMOUS POETRY. i re Pr I ~” ’ 
N 
] | r I ’ : 1 ‘ ‘ 
l'ue enclosed lines, which have never before appeared in Dark M f pportunity vt { ‘ 
an 
rint, are as interesting from the character and appearance of : j ‘ rit , | 
> . N . , 
the gifted and unfortunate writer, as from their intrinsic me , = ot 
rit. They were composed about eleven years ago by a young B oe : 
. : : e.3 uM ‘ - 
girl of nineteen, whose mind wa powerful as her person and nary prope ‘ There : 
was beautiful, and her manners peculiar and fascimating 1 U amy t , fo} tive? . o me Chey 
Her name. which I am not at liberty to mention, would N , ‘ 
call up warm associations in the hearts of many who knew For that : ‘ , 
and prize 1 her Yet, although naturally endowed with a 4 , eit fie on , 
A wt 
highly poetic imagination, she shrunk from any exhibition of a nid have he . : or , 
her power, as if afraid “to lend her thoughts to meaner = er pers , i iM yt M 
f 
heings I was at that period, as you will readily conceive VV “ Editors. is it a fable t ‘ t 
nething younger than at present. Whether my inexp i pet | re in thi 
nee induced me to regard the symmetry of her person, and Uv , xist e of ‘ l the 
: = t w“ 
he strange loveliness of her countenance, with an admira it e taste: f 
tion rather too sincere; or whether she was in reality one of , v. there the 
he most perfect creatures ever fashioned by nature, | cannot “ : t ‘ ‘ 
\ 
t this re te time precisely determine ; but one of the most \ | it t ‘ ‘ 
Oo 
lurable and vivid pictures in my memory presents her face , ; 
lighted up with an expression which sometimes passed over i vy be 
in conversation, and which caused often while gazing ' . ‘ r Wy 
pon it, to entirely forget what she was saying. She had But I | 7 é 
: i ! 
two sisters very much lke herself, and in early youth, | knew rn ‘ 
them all intimately 1 need not describe the horror with l ‘ \ i tow t ‘ 
.s 
vhich | beheld the one after the other, wither aw in the 
. . . ‘ 
uidst of their bloom and beaut nder the 1 ence { con » \ 
winption First, the eldest drooped and f ! ! tter ! R 
R 
lav we heard she was better and then worse: and I follows a t t 
with ick 1 tre g heart through all the vicissitudes ‘ we ‘ | 
f that ive and fatal disé till at length they told m« Bo 
he was dead l hou by no means of a romantic dispo K r | iM the 
iti i have tound elt etimes in the shadow of the ‘ 
Ml 
evenin or t the ear \ ‘ ~ ‘ la bending N i 
ver her i ig t VV tresh wild ower I ‘ 
H 
which have sj g t thie st asl used t vw bie 4 
eont 
i 
\ few t ‘ ‘ i 
I 
é s ‘ \ ell ‘ ‘ 0 
‘ e tor i ‘ i ‘ eve ‘ ! 
iH ; 
lazzle and ime t of the i y re el wo, | W : 
; onan " 
\ g i \ i i px - 
| v t t these t ‘ the vy gest a the , 
Was retire i t. sensitive in the extr mn . * * ‘ | 7 ‘ 
fight Tir i ‘ ‘ 
1 | jor the w t er ot the ers; yet she re rT 
, . | 
bin it k i hey ved 1 | sure nd recoils | 
t i 
rom deat! sut hh i t I its ¢ ec ever tiew to t I 
1 wor with more ¢ ess tha lad down uy Oo} . 
t \ 
tt which she Kiet es l rise I ré 2 
Ihe only re Ww " i ee! sed in he . “ 
‘ 
1 ha Nriting 1} wd it for the Ais bie . ' . 
vabits led her severe Cours read ‘ oO "Wl 
j 
r of whi st ‘ \ ‘ y.t ‘ , A 
' 
{ le < , 
\\ ’ j 
SLEEP. t j 
y 
i oO . 
i \ “ R , { ‘ 
vo 
‘ 
I 
. -_— - ‘ 
i 
s poGs 
I ‘ 
: I ri f c < n ! 1 
A et tury veral « : { i 
= A t e civilized por 1 of tl i r 1 
i 
ft younger part of e « " Itisa 
> : “ 
a 7 1 what adeal of g and h I ther I 
in ( as “oo i the ‘ f per 
) , 4 
spay eties for t f tue N 
B ‘ Z V 
{ the cx , f j e spe 
j ; r M y 
4 P ing the f px itt the | e to er ' 
. t on the t of Ji while t t! ‘ i A 
s “ t I h 
Ass ga x : \ | sorts of agreeable beverag within the hall, ye I g * 
Re . ' b i them, from mere 1 ence, instead of drawing up a A ¥ £ 
Of toil, bencat ev aw by w the evil may be remedied w tvi ing t I f ‘ 
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And raised his coward club, full soon, I ween, 
His trembling flesh had known thine ivory teeth— 
Weapons not like the wretched sufferer, man's 





Wr ching hia jaws with ehooting agony 

A ut ottenness has seized its prey 

I word, but sou as wie 

Nature had planted them in goodly rows 

Dispiay'd, forth gleaming through thy sable jaws 
Curlo, my friend, what virtue dwells in man 


Phat did not shine in thee! Courage was thine 











Ger nd proud, with gentle meekness jour 
Lato enemy and mine at 
Ti 1 the dark bush fe is glares 
{ hrinking victim ; but to 
) t ’ Ve remember + 
) his infant daughter flung 
i y urm around thy neck, 
0 m on thy sh ick 
G . summer bi 
nless tha ivea its half- browsed grase 
A marke the stranger with mquiring eyes 
\ ght upon the arm whose murder jus aim 
Oh, slaughterer has hush’d thy faithtul vores 
Pour Carlo, and thy beating bosom sti 
A e celebrated essay of Dr. Goldsmith upon the same 
t, appears peculiarly suitable to the times, may L re 
quest that vou will insert it for the benelit ol the common 
council? Ele writes as tollows 
' } | 
lndulgent nature seems to have exempted this island 
! iny of those epidemic evils which are so fatal in other 
: , 
parts of the worl A want of rain but for few days be 
nd the expected season in Chir spreads famiune desola 
1 tey ver 1} } ls that blow 
tion, and terror over the whole country ; the winds that bi 
irom the rown bosom of the western desert are impregna 
od with death in every gale ; but in this fortunate land of 
tain, the inhabitants court health in every breeze, and 
t usbandman ever sows in joyful expectation. 


But though the nation bi exempt trom re il evils, think 


n y friend, that it is more happy on this account than 
t Ir} ire afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor 

pes ut then there is a disorder pec uliar to the coun 

t \ ‘ ison makes strange ravages among them 

it spreads with pestilential rapidity, and infects almost every 

rank of people ; what is still more strange the natives have 

no name for this peculiar malady, though well known to for 
i | icians by the appellation of t} 

A 6 n is never known to pass in which the people are 
not visit y this cruel calamity in one shape or another 
secmingly dillerent, though ever the same : one year It Issues 
from a baker's shop in the shape of a six-penny loaf, the 


next it takes the appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, a 


third it threatens like a flat-bottomed boat, a fourth it carries 


nsternation at the bite of a mad dog. The people, when 
nee infected, lose their relish for happiness, saunter about 
with looks of despondence, ask after the lamities of tl 


lav, and receive no comfort but in heightening each other's 


distress. It is insignificant how remote or near, how weak 

wv powerful the object of terror may be, when once they re 
i 

solve to fright and be frighted, the merest trifles sow conster 


his fears not to the ob- 


nation and dismay, each proportions 


ject butt » the dread he discovers in the countenance of others ; 
for when once the fermentation is begun, it goes on of itself 
though the original cause be discontinued which first set it in 


ead of mad dogs is the epider terror which now 





prevails, and the whole nation 1s at present wtually groanmg 
under the malignity of its influence. The people sally from 


their houses with that circumspection which is prudent in 





‘he physician 


wescription, the beadle prepares his halter 


such as ¢ xpect a mad dog at every turning 
publishes his 
und a few of unusual bravery arm themselves with boots and 


iT gloves, in order to face the enemy if he should offer to 


uttack the Inshort, the whole people stand bravely upon 
} 


their defence, and seem by their present spirit to show a re 


adution of not being tamely bit by mad dogs any longer 


heir manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or no 


smHpewhat resembles the ancient | urope in ctstom of trving 
witches Phe old woman suspected was ti 1 hand and foot 
wil thrown inte the water. Ifshe swam, then she was in 


stantly carried off to be burnt for a witch; if she sunk, then 
indeed she was acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the 
experiment, Inthe same manner a crowd gather round a de 

suspected of madness, and they begin by teazing the devoted 
animal on every side: if he attempts to stand upon the defen 
sive and bite, then he is unanimously found guilty, for a mad 


le contrary, he 


log always snaps at every t g; it, ont 
strives to escape by running away, then he can ¢ Xpect ho 
compassion, for mad dogs always run straight forwa: ri 
fore them 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, who have 
no share in these ideal calamities, to mark the stages of thist 


national disease. ‘The terror at first teebly enters with a dis 


regarded story of a little dog, that had gone through a neigh 


byring village, that was thought to be mad by several that 


i; had seen him. The next account comes, that a mastiff ran/| 


through a certain town, and had bit five geese, which imn 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





1e- 





diately run mad, foamed at the bill, and died in great agonies| ean 2 way hem . nce is diffused, the better will t 

| soon after. Then comes an aflecting history of a little boy!| by the ‘sleight of me n and « en ng craf a ‘ ‘“ r os t 
| bit in the leg, and gone down to be dipt in the salt water ;j|“ uit to deceiy Lord Brougham 

| when the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are en 


|) next congealed with a frightful account of a man who was 


said lately to have died from a bite he had received sor 


|| years before. This relation only prepares the way for a 


other, still more hideous, as how the master of a family 





| WE glean a few facts and observations from the foreign 
magazines, being c mpelled to pass over several articles of 
We should 


 pieased if some of our learned correspondents would oc- 


rit 
more interest in consequence of their length 


n- 


| casionally contribute such items of scientific intelligence 
}| with seven small children, were all bit by a mad lap- am ' } oe 
' : ome within their notice. 
; how the poor father first perceived the infection by calling T 
Mr. Herschel remarks: ‘Those who admire knowleds 


for a draught of water, where he saw the lap-dog swimming 


in the cuy 


for its own sake, ought to wish to see its elements made ac- 


cessible to all were it onlv that thev m 











lay be >more tho 
| Whe n epidemic terror is thus once excited, every morn } : F 
roughly examined into, and more effectually leveloped in 
ing comes loaded with some new disaster: as in stories of tl ' , , oe 
heir consequences, and receive that ictility v last 
ghosts, each loves to hear the account, though it only serves , , , pelapes 
uality which the pressure of minds of all cescri; 8, COT 
to make him uneasy, so here each listens with eagerness, || * “ a a etoeager ores thee 


and adds to the tidings new circumstances of peculiar horr 


A lady, for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves, h 


een frighted by the barking cf a dog; and this, alas! to 

















stantly moulding them to their purposes, can alone bestow 
r 


as Fire eNcINes.-—As fire-engines were formerly construct 


) ] ’ 
ed, the noise they made in traversing London streets was so 

















frequently happens. The story soon is improved reat, that it u well served 
spreads, that a mad dog had frighted a lady of distinction. |} I ' 
’ 
hese circumstances begin to grow terrible before thev have || A 
, : But now } h th . mer . forr } 
reached the neighboring village, and there the report is that a out n what with the 1 iprovements in the I ind the 
ore licatio f sprints he ca = r s ma S 
lady of quality was by amad mastiff. This account every MSOn OF Spr to the carriage—fire-engines make s 
ttle rumbling. that the = mo longer bh ae ae 
ment gathers new strength, and grows more dismal as it rumbling, that they can no longer be distinguished by 
the sound ‘ ott hicles y . ge } , 
ipproac hes the « ipital und by the time it has arrived in : and i , aCe WORN In fact, most of the engince 
‘ : : ’ : : have less rattle than many hackney-coaches 
town the lady is described, with wild eyes, foaming it! : 
’ ! i } —_ 
unning mad upon all tours, barking like a do iti er . 
: | } N In the granite rries ne Seri: 
servants, and at last smothered between two beds by the l- S . 
; : it the most enor us «ks are s¢ rated fi the s ] 
vice of her doctors: while the mad mastiff is in the mean-||! : : ; * 
: rock the following neat and simple process :—'T work 
time ranging the whole country over, slavering at the: itl . 
pan wing for ’ rt { the rock sufficiently extensiv 
ind seeking whom he may devour } ' . , 
situated near the edge of the part alrea rried, lay 
My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little er sso the ae ansienn onl rks on ita Eine in 1 ; 
| 11 i I 
lous, waked me some mornings ago before the usual hour!) of the intended s« ration, alone which a vroove 
i which 
al } ) « , is 
Wi iorror and astonishment in her looks; she desir ‘ } 
' e : oes t el ut a e of inchesi pth. Above this groove 
f | had any regard for my safety, to keep w ra few 13 
i i t KCC] 1 : 1 t irrow line of fire is then kindled, and maintained till the 
! wo so dismal an accident had happened, as to put 
vl ! k below is thor ily heated, immediately on which a line 
the world upon their guard A mad dog down in the un 
, en {1 women, each provided with a pot full of cold 
tr 1 assured me, had bit a farmer, who soon be« I lon! } } . } 
: Water, suddenly sweep off the ashes ind pour the water 
mad ran into his own yard, and bit a fine brindled cow ; the : a , ' 1 - . 
w Lily } t! } nto f t » the heated groove, when the rock at once ts with 
jUicaty Hecame 8 a ae ee Say ne : ture. Square blocks of six feet in the side 
out ind raising hersel , tked about on her} egos 7 
I, SS SRG NSS eR, Wee themes rds of eighty feet in length,* are sometimes detached 
sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes attempting howl ' 
é l, or :nother equally simple and efficacious, but not 


talk like the farme Upon examining the grounds of thi 


story, | found my landlady had it from one neighbor, wh 


pl 
easily explained without entering into particulars of minera- 


had it from another neighbor, who heard it from very good aos — 


uthority 


I \.— The following are examples of the kind of illu 
head 


Were most stories of this nature thoroughly examined, | sion which the senses practise on us, or Tr ther. which we 


it would be found that numbers of such as have been said t 


) | practise on ourselves, by a misinterpretation of their evidence 


sufler were no way injured ; and that of those who have been ||'The moon at its rising and setting appears much larger than 
ictually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit by a mad dog. ||when high up in the sky. This is, however, a mere errone 


Such accounts in general, therefore, only serve to make the}|ous judgment; for when we come to measure its diameter. so 


peo} le miserable by false terrors; and sometimes fright t 
atient into actual frenzy, by creating those very symptom 


they pretended to deplore 


But even allowing three or four to die in a season of this 


terrible death, (and four is probably too large a concessiot 





he |jfartrom finding our con 





1on borne out by fact. we actually 
s|\ find it to measure materially less Here is eve-sight PP 


measurement 


to eve-sight, with the advantage of deliberate 





In ventril MjUIsm We have the hearing at variance with 


other senses, and especially with the sight, which is sometime. 
‘ontradicted by it in a very extraordinary and surprisi 








yet still it is not considered, how many are preserved in their 
health and in their property by this devoted animal's services. || "Mer as when the voice is made to seem to issue from an 
“ , — a min Le _— - > 
Che idnight robber is kept at a distance; the insidious |)'@®™'mate and motioniess object If we plunge our hands, 
. . e into k ld w nd } mee < » } . 
thief is often detected ; the healthful chase repairs many a/|©M© Mtoe ee-cold water, al 1 the other into water as hot as it 
vorn constitution; and the poor man finds in his dog a will-|,©@" be borne, and, after letting them stay in awhile, suddenly 
ing assistant, eager to lessen his toil, and content with the||*tanster them to a vessel full of water at a blood-heat, the on 
smallest retribution will feel a sensation of heat, the other of « ! And if we 
A dog,’ says one of the English poets, ‘is an honest')¢ress the two first fingers of one hand, and place a pea in the 
reature, and | am a friend to dogs Of all the beasts that |) !0T* etween tl moving and rolling it about on a table, 
1 ’ shall sD i] Os yu es) b s 1 
gr the lawn or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal'|™ all (especially if we close our ey ¢ fully persuaded 
aint ‘ da = . } ’ . 
that, leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship'| “® 2¢8e [Wo peas If the nose be held while we are eating 
fman; to man he looks in all his necessities, with a speak um on, we shall perceive no difference between its flavor 
Mt eles — or ae 
ing eve, for assistance; exerts for himall the little service in || 224 fs fa deal iving 
his power with cheerfulness and pleasure; tor hir ears 
i ; - nag : _ , Skat VFI Epe.—Having, about thirteen vears sine 
fumine and fatigue with patience and resignation; no : . 
ule a velocipede for going on the ice, if you think the same 
ries can abate his fidelity, no distress induce him to forsake +} , on . : 
worthy a place in your val e pubdticath you Will « me 
his benefactor: studious to ple ise, and fearing to offen ine ’ , 
: e by giving it early insertion. I have found it an eas 
a) i , 
su ! ibe stediast depend ~é I ! awh 
is sull an hu ‘ ‘ ‘ lependant, and in him alone fav thal al proceeding at " rapid rate sn tnay canine al 


ing is not flattery How unkind then to torture this faithful 
} ] } 


creature, Whe has left the forest, to claun the protection of 





man; how ungrateful a return to the trusty animal for all his 





services! 

SPARTAN MALEDICT x.—It is stated in the Lexicon of 
Suidas, that it Was customary tor the La rmonians to exe 
crate those they hated by wishing “they wight build houses 


buy fine clothes, and marry coquettes 


nd the exercise nav be kept up for three or four nour 


without fatigue ;—indeed, when the machine is going befor 





the wind, the impulse given by the feet may be dispensed 
| with, the power of the wind on the back of the person s¢ ited 
onthe machine being sufficient to send the whole fi rward 
I'he person will then merely have to put his feet down at in 
tervals, when he may have his lanes From 
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experiments made on our canal with a machine on this con- | montem, from a high hill in the neighborhood. ‘The mo-) versal shout of “God save the k 
struction, it was found possible to keep pace with « xperienced ment a resignation comes from ridve, the captain, that |three. At the « ‘ t the tw { ve 
skaters, and that y any one acqual ted with the ordimary instant, « its Eton—throws aside his wh. and is ne lo the ral ti l al ( 
me xl of skating The position of the three skates forms a jer an Etonian; therefore, tll tw e o'clock att t previ f { 
sufficic use for the machine to stand 1c. leaving thereby | to whit ‘l'uesday, or 7 day, the captain may & 
little to be attended t n the part of the skater l may as jaway by a resignation ind be « elled to relinguis “\ 
well observe that th paratus sht be neatly made for || glittering honors to the one entitled to succeed hi l 
twenty or thirty shillings.— Yours, &&« J. R. |night, therefore, is ed and is 5 
lebrat every tug-mutk l till be permitted ¢ l 
I —Thet je sit exists at tine ontinue the usu ‘ het e minutes betore twelve bh 
ents in its struct nd exe ern night, s sk his bed with a knife in his [| 1, al 
I etlecte $ l <r the he tine 1 « ere k prod j the l of eit | 
highest and mos product fh t; that in! propiti ent. eve s cut 
which n has t Pi Ximate 1 ¢ closely to the |\s tame “ } , 
workmanship of natu nd which has cenferred upon him, | floor. Shoul r { that t 
if not ther sense, at st an exaitat 1 olone already pos tain is entitied tol et is 1 t THE DRAMA, 
sessed t that “ t led as new one On the | ! est ‘ ' lent ‘ ‘ 
mae ene eyed get te Dane Cee - : Si inept evglana ig. ' NEW-YORK THEATRICALS 
to which, inde it is diff tt $ when cocked hat fe t t, « ‘ \ 
we take 1 nsiderat 1 ‘ ful j re v ice. V te kerse r ‘ & ¥ ’ 
workmanship of every ki lt cy, far} pum] nd sw t 
rior t that of tlormerT } v W ter l \ W t. Vv 
now Ww g vell the i s mnve ho« he f twelve 
ce i which every year uw f for a s selected fi { 
plishing the same er y ns hithe unattempte provi t! 
ps . . t Ac v 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. : sory “ ; pe pt at ellect. | 


ETON COLLEGE SALT-GATHERING, icv. Upon thei or 
M | Pe t to transcribe for the Mir he gives a ticket in exch in 











ror, anext ti 1 letter whi l receive the packet | ir I j 
fr i ir link nd t will, 1 t interesti \ Late tv Vv "“ ‘ tow i 
h re e | or l 4 | es t i l ! 
1 | \ 
It is very di t i ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
cust f ! er ] \ t fay i 
dents of Eton i rs to | en f é I 
times of monkish super w! he f sed | : 
their te ult for ‘ ily r I t I " 
traces of t e ft I far K t re Laue 
Elizabeth, wh« isi t ‘ elt \ 
in acc nt the « rv t re { i ‘ | Dist , 
tion. In the tw n annual procession of the scholar ‘ ‘ 
who, on those occasions, repeated Latin verse ! er hiy 1 
money fr t | i for i ind oth | . | ‘ 1 
Many of the 1 cerer have been altere any entire ] t i 
I Isilt th ! cen ‘ ! ia it t 
triennial bt ti t va ‘ ‘ 
" 
charter bear tet f ¢) 1hi ‘ 1 
lowed for the ‘ , 1 prov o eevi < 
clerk ix risters, twenty-five poor Li ‘ NN 
’ \ } 
twenty-! por nel it was parti XC t l 
I never could ascertain) fi iation in t for tl 
solution of tl lee ! nt f Edwar : 
ixtl Sines t w the « ent s r i t 
' 
biva red at ec! t { ' ‘ t } ‘ 
provost, six fellows, tw te n cler the | | | 
ants, ten choriste1 3 int 5 t a | { 
vants. The rks minist { } ‘ 
Englan W e designat ras k ‘ 
} } ' riit DEPARTE! 
" so were ‘ ted 1 t l re et 
W 
Classes ol stu t I v - 3 " . ~ 
Ihe former ti er t the . i 
f the esta ym t ! t \ 7 
und to fee it for in t I , 
} . +) 
clock. f i ve ( t 1 ‘ xeept urs } . 
fur t \ i l t | oft ‘ 
i tk I irtu l ‘ vst q t ‘ ‘ I ( 
to the lege 5 5 } We { mt 
vision of the students, the ‘ to | 
lhe name of O} lans a t ew \ Lor I | 
the tow t wit t the s of I} ‘ ‘ \\ 
I 
legers all sleep i i "i x t erw ist l | 
ty-five feet high nd nearly tw ! t tv fi \ t 
length va t fort t : “ t M I ( 
‘ 
he is compelled to torsake at six 0’ the ' Uy ¢ ‘ 
by seven ck, every vestige f « i ‘ tor ‘ 1 ever | 
the dav, every be eing s tructe ‘ I , © i i ‘ 
rainst the wail, su rted | tra l ‘ tan I t . 
es - : — : \\ 
gers, or poor grammar scholars, are ne entitled to the pri t es, horscimer ! 
leges of the charter The head r ta f the s« i slay : { 
\" 
lars, may proceed trom Eton to King’s lege, Ca t =v 
immediately u Lv nm ccuring nong its fe : ‘ k ek he aj { : 
where he becomes happy undee atthe termination of three } gr “ itthe diff 
years with asinecure of almost three hundred pounds per an ty that the guards ajy ted to attend | najesty kee Bey 
, , . “ ’ mH W he t " 
num. I am obliged to be thus minute, perhaps tedious, t ve path clear for hi As | ghts from his carriage every Ww 7 
explain properly the nature of the ceremony which is called ‘ Etomian, man woman, an iid, seem to aid in the tht pas | 








ra 
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For the New-York Mirror 


TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. PHEBE L. BELL 














BY ESTELL} 
Aud i rone, my friend! ere youth t nerd ‘ 
Gone wo jeut tomb, aud we may loo tine m fu er 
i t{ | brow, 1 ided now b ‘ fi 
And a.t ot (hee, save inemory, in the ¢ t € 
toot think that theu coul t di RO love y und young 
ile heath her rosy mantle en thy te ne tiling Mung 
But Arie Ci e with fata in, t ! V WW oT i ve 
On human love, with whieh w vet J the lion ea 
[have been with thee in thy t {j 
bogether pieasure’s path we tre care guye 
toh, W those Lhougiils oppre d y lwar ' iast fearful da 
Wien late bsaw thy spuritieave tts tenement ol ¢ 
Yes, thou art gone! the life, the charm of ali thy Little sphere 
Nor ca mu know! thou art n i Ww lov'd thee 
frone t y decp, unbroken sleep, within thy na w bed t 
Where thhweis tmay blouin, with sweet periuni above th uncon 
is deud 
Rest, rest, my friend, rest on in calm and undisturb’d repose 
Uhy heo t peace, can teel no more iiie’s pleasure r ils woes 
Low ia the tomb, thy last. long home, secure thote dest Lit 
While o'er thy head the echoing tread shall pass unheeded by 
1 Saw toe ey unused to weep o’erfliow with tears for thee 
isawt gee jin prayer, Uhe uthitul slirink to see 
i ! yat n thy face, mysterious and strar 
Prepurt und to view the tinal, solemmu change 
I felt the last throb of thy pulse, met thy last look on earth, 
And o it eun'd wy heart again could never turn te mart | 
For " brightin this world’s light ill bring back git 
And every scene, where thou hast been, will whisper, “Where 18 sie 
Yet it were better thus to fill a course so biightand briet 
Than linger on till lite be like the sear’d and ye Ww ieal,; 
Bette: to leave with those who grieve, one unage ont heart 
Of loveliness, in youth's first dr from tome and blight apart 
Why should we mourn thy bappier lot, thy shorter p ge, on 
To thattar brighter world, where hope | ades us 1 art gone 
Peace be to thee, beloved friend! regrets and tears are Vain 
For here, amidst lite’s pleasant paths, We ne'er Can mneect again. 
hou canst not hear the harp which breathes this last, thi ad fare 
The harp, thy partial love has prais’d in many a lighter swell. [we 
Oh, thon hastdone with earthly loves! and it ts leit for me 
fo wake its chords, in heart.wrung words, but to thy me Ty 
, * gg . 
THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No lid 

‘Tuere is a time when the liveliest spirit is depressed. In 
proportion as it has been lively, its melancholy will be deep 
A shadow comes over the present and future; only the past 
is bright. Few are so happy as to have escaped this feeling, 
ifindeed there is any happiness in being ignorant of it; for al- 
though a person in this mood is the most desolate and lonely 
of created things, he is not without a kind of gratification 
Individuals accustomed to sedentary and mental occupations 
are frequently betrayed into this despondency, and whoever 
has been its victim will recognize the truth and nature of an 
expression of John Keats a short time before his death, and 
which reveals at once a volume of sad forbodings ; “1 can 
already feel the flowers growing over me.” 

Perhaps these words of the unfortunate poet recurred to 
my mind with more force, from the fact that | had myself fall 
en into a humor of melancholy. There seemed to be no 
reality in life. By a strange illusion I beheld the cares and 
disadvantages of the present as through a u.icroscope, which 
also magnified the joys of the past, while all my surrounding 
sources of happiness were forgotten. A dreadful distinctness 
of memory brought before me from their dark rest in the 
church-yard several whom | had loved. Their voices were 
in my ears ; their faces glowing with life and pleasure were 
floating in my imagination, and at once forced upon my mund 
with a singular vividness the certainty of death, and intlamed 
me with a wish that the crisis was passed. I was thinking 
of the weary hours of sickness and pain which | must pro 
bably sufler betore | was stretched out at length in quietness 
when the Little Genius, with a right merry countenance, 
peeped over my shoulder and shook his finger with an arch 
mixture of ridicule and compassion. | felt the cheering in 
fluence of his presence, but a gloom was at my heart, and | 
could not force my features into a smal 

“ Why, thou dull mortal,” he said, “ wherefore dost thou 
raze on me with so much apathy Is it even true that thou 
art sated with me as thon soon wouldst be with the best of 
earthly blessings? But thou knowest not the sources of 
thine own discontent. Thou art pining atler imaginary hap- 
piness, and yielding to weak sadness tor the want of adven 
tures of pain and peril, Wheretore is the shadow on thy 
brow and the coldness at thy heart? Wherefore dost thou 
turn from beautiful things with a lonely and disappointed 


feeling ?” 

* Because | am wretched,” | answered 

* And wheretore art thou wretched ? Perhaps disease has 
racked thy joints with anguish } 

“No,” L replied; “my limbs are free from the touch of 
pata.” 


“ Vhen, perchance accident hath shut up some of thy pre- 


| “No, my senses areal! perfect as bestowed by the original 


, 
| clous senses ?”’ 
| 
' 


hand of Nature. 
| Chen art thou languishing for food, raiment or shelter?’ 
| “ No,” said 1; “the common vulgar wants of life are not 
|the cause of my discontent. I am brooding over the past. | 


am speculating on the future. 1 am bewildered amid conjec- 


i\the graves of mouldering friends. 1 am weary with the te- 


|idium and stale monotony of li 


lie 

it 

which I am tired; why should [ not desire relief ?”’ 
* Wouldst thou be cured of t 
“It is incurable,” said 1; “because | am convinced that 


his melancholy 
the accomplishment of all my schemes would only afford me 
||a temporary pleasure, If thou wert to bestow upon me what- 

ever treasure my fancy could desire, alter the first surprise 


\|}had faded, my spirit would relapse into a contempt for and | 


distrust in man—a disgust at lifte—a scorn for its idle evanes- 

cent and exhausting raptures—horror of its benumbing and 

degrading agonies, and a desire for that unbroken quiet 
| found only in the grave 

“ An Ido not cure thee before yonder sun shall sink, then 

im | for a Genius as impotent, as thou, for a mortal art dull, 


weak, and inexperienced 


lmpossible,”’ said |, gazing with a melancholy glance at | 


|| the radiant and expanded orb, whose rim already touched the 
horizon, and flooded half the heavens with a fading splendor. 
| have worn out the sources of human rapture. | have test- 

ed the frailty of aflection—the selfishness of friendship. I 
have seen the vanity of wealth and the worthlessness of 
fume. | have marked ignorance, hypocrisy, and bigotry move 


the springs which direct the course of society ; while genius, 
: 


virtue, and science labored in obscure poverty, or died in de- 
| spair, neglect, or crime. I have thrilled over the premature 
| 
|| cold and unconscious, to moulder in the earth ; while affecta 
|| tation, heartlessness, and wickedness move and triumph in 
jjthe glare of fashion and the luxury of joy. ‘This is not a 
world for me. The sun hastens down the west. See his 
|| level beams are streaming already like a reluctant farewell ; 
Genius, thou hast pro- 


| would it were a last farewell to me 
|| mised more than thou canst perform 
| He shook his head at me as I spoke, and then suddenly va 
nished. I awoke as from a sleep, but not In my native coun 
itry. Ina moment the truth broke upon my mind. In a fit 
of despondency | had shipped as a sailor on board a mer- 
chantman, and was now traversing the southern Atlantic 
Ocean. The Genius, the well-remembered scenes of my na- 
tive city, the crimson setting sun and tranquil summer hea- 
vens, Were no more around me. Alas! | had been dreaming; 
and although | remembered words of care and trouble, yet it 
was a dream so delicious that | cursed the rough grasp which 
broke the spell. A dreadful storm had arisen suddenly. The 
sky was black. The ship was tossed fearfully on mountain- 
waves. We toiled, till, spent with exertion, | sunk ove rpow 
ered on the deck. ‘“ Lash the lazy scoundrel till he lays hold,” 
said a voice coarse as the tempest, and blow succeeded blow 
A thundering billow broke over the deck, 
and the ery resounded, “a man overboard!’ The outstretch 


upon my body 


ed hands and sinking head were visible but a moment in the 
boiling foam, and the broken ship mounted in the air and 
sunk again into a black chasm. * * * * * There was a vi 
sion in my mind—of green meadows, and the bliss of stand 
ing on the firm, safe earth; no matter how poor and friend- 
less: then—I remember no more 
Again, I was a slave on the African desert, driven naked 
by wandering Arabs over burning sands and pointed flints, 
Sometimes the torrid sun scorched my wasted flesh. Some 
times the cold night«lews covered my chilled and trem 
bling body with smarting pains; and a brutal tyrant beat me 
when | lingered behind. ‘“ Oh,” said | for one drop of wa 
ter to moisten my stiff, parched throat."”. My master’s coun 
tenance glared upon me as I spoke, like that of a ferocious 
wild beast ; and uttering an iprecation In a strange tongue, 
he beat me again. “| wish | were once more in the storm-tossed 
vessel,’ thought I 
My oppressors bore me away into some unknown country, 
and, wherefore | knew not, confined me ina dungeon. A 
brutal wretch dragged me to its door, where an abyss of a 
depth which my eye could not fathom, gaped frightful. A 
| fight of antique steps led downward, and a noisome and damp 
j;air ascended, My keeper thrust me down, and left me in 


complete darkness. My soul sunk within me Day after 


day | pined here in continual midnight. An invisible hand 


upplied me, at long intervals, with brackish water and a kind 


» It ig a burthen to me of 


ii wreck of youth, innocence, and beauty, and beheld it laid! 











of nutritious root, barely sufficient to sustain life. What time I 
remained | know not; but it seemed to me lite grew more va 
luable in proportion as it was stripped of its blessings. One 
day, after my scanty meal, which I had finished with a 
kind of delight corresponding to my previous thirst and 
famished hunger, | sat down on the damp earth and reasoned 
about myself— Oh, that I could but hear the voice of a friend— 
that would be too great a bliss. Could I but catch the tone of 


tures of what | am and what I shall be. | am gloomy over any human being, nay, of any being whatever, | should be 


satisfied ; a dog to caress would make me happy, or a ray of 
light.” As I raised my eyes, | trembled with inconceivable 
rapture as a faint glimmer at a distance attracted my notice 
I crawled towards it: it grew brighter and brighter By some 
unaccountable accident a passage had been left open and un 
guarded, and at length I reached a spot whence the sky, with 
its moon and stars, draperied with a few silvery clouds, spread 
over the world 

Oh ye, who, night after night, roam in health and free 
dom beneath this magnificent dome of nature, and regard its 
unutterable beauty and grandeur with careless and ungrate 
ful eyes, how shall | make you comprehend my raptures! I 
| stretched out my hands and blessed the spotted moon as she 
| poured her silver flood upon the silent scene. Tears, long 
|| Strangers to my eves, dropped upon the ground, while, seizing 
\'the trunk of a date-tree as the nearest thing of the living 
world, { covered its senseless bark with kisses. 
| Suddenly the dark and crumbling ruin, wherein I had lone 
| been buried, faded away ; the palenessof the moonlight changed 
to a faint crimson ; the date-tree withdrew itself from my em- 
\| braces, and said, 

“Look out upon the west, master student.’ The orb of day 
| shot forth a sparkling beam and disappeared, and the refresh 
|jing evening breeze blew in at the window of my little apart 
|;ment, and cooled the dampness which had gathered on my 
|brow. “The sun hath set,” said my instructor; “ere it re 
||sumes its journey in the east, teach thyself to acknowledge, 
jand never to forget, the sweetness of life, and the absurdity 

of undervaluing it. Thy errors have been engendered by 6o- 

litude and inaction, which corrupt thy fancy till it resembles 
| the stagnant pool. ‘Thou hast but now thrilled with the most 
|jexquisite joy at beholding a ray of light. I leave thee beneath 
|| the broad heaven, which is even now disclosing its flashing 
|| treasures. Farewell, sir student, thou canst read their lesson 
jat thy leisure.” F 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


DR. CHANNING. 
| . 
| Wuewn we notice the universal approbation with whict 


| meritorious literary productions of a fanciful character are 
received by the public, we are somewhat surprised at the si 
lence with which the works of this eloquent writer have been 
jlanched from the press. It is not that his striking superi 
ority is not acknowledged by all those who have listened to 
his discourses, or perused his compositions; for both her 
land in Great Britain, and, we believe, more particularly in 
|the latter country, he is named by learned scholars and 
distinguished men, as one deserving a high rank among the 
‘most gifted of any age. But the mixed classes of his own 
countrymen are not familiarly acquainted with his singula: 
powers, and while the public press is the vehicle of every 
bloody fiction, or romantic and idle legend, manufactured by 
fore ign scribblers, to suit the prevalent depraved taste of the 
times, the essays of Dr. Channing are rarely conveyed by the 
same medium, through its innumerable channels, into the 
presence of the mass of the people. It may be as well for u 
here to state, that however eager we are to adapt our journal 
to the taste of the higher, and more enlightened circles of 
society, and however gratified we are by their approbation 
we sometimes presume upon their midulgence so far as to 
address ourselves to the body of our countrymen. We are 
pleased with the opportunity of being instrumental in awak 
emng a new thought, or improving upon a natural feeling 
in the crowds of the honest and intelligent, beyond the reach 
of the many pleasures and advantages which appertain, more 
especially, to populous and thriving cities. We, therefore, 
sometimes purposely fill a page with matter which, to those 
in our immediate vicinity, may be tamiliar, but which will 
strike the inhabitants of distant villages as beautiful and 
new. Itis from this consideration that we lay betore our 
readers, in the present impression, a few extracts from an 
essay by Dr. Channing, both as a subject which possesses 
interest for all, and as a method of assuring the large class 
who, in this, as in every other community, are unwilling to 


encounter the works of a logical and pious writer, that those 
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of our author will delight the taste, as surely as they will | the centre, in which every ray of glory should meet, and from 
touch the heart and im prove the understanding. 

Several large volumes from the same pen have been re. | of this egotism, he never dreamed of adapting himself to the 
cently published, which we have felt inclined to review ; but, moral condition of the world. The sword was his chosen 
without any affectation of reverence tor intellectual greatness, | weapon, and he used it without disguise. He insulted na 
we shrink, almost as instinctively from offering our humble | tions as well as sovereigns. He did not attempt to gild their 
strictures upon such a monument of thought and talent, as || chains, or to fit the yoke gently to their necks. The excess 
of supposing that the hackneyed and unmeaning terms of || of his extortions, the audacity of his claims, and the insolent 
praise, which the modern, and prevailing style of reviewing | language in which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of the 
has exhausted upon every worthless ephemera, would not be || great empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, not only 
out of place and almost impertinent when applied to these | without linking himself with the interests, prejudices, and 
admirable writings. The essay, from which the observations | national feelings of men, but by setting all at defiance.” **** 
below are extracted, is entitled “‘Remarks on the Character) « There have been two circumstances, which have done 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, occasioned by the publication of}! much to disarm or weaken the strong moral re probation with 
Scott’s Life of Napolecn.” It originally appeared in the | which Bonaparte ought to have been regarded, and which 
Christian Examiner, a...’ after having been extensively copied | we deem worthy of notice. We refer to the wrongs which 
in Europe, has been republished, in this city, in a neat | he js supposed to have suffered at St. Helena, and to the un 
pamphlet form, by G. F. Hopkins & Son. It is strikingly | worthy use which the Allied Powers have made of their 
characterized by moral force, by a severe and beautiful facul- || triumph over Napoleon 
ty of penetrating through the mist and glare of prejudice and | Helena have excited a sympathy in his behalf, which has 
passion, and of boldly marking out the distinctions between | throw n a veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to deny 
right and wrong, by a spirit of pure love to the human race, |) that an unwarrantable, because unnecessary, severity was 
and by a stern and most unrelenting hatred, (if we may use | exercised towards Bonaparie. We think it not very credita 
the word,) of all who, under whatever disguise of genius lble to the British government, that it tortured a sensitive 


First, his supposed wrongs at St 


or glory, would infringe upon their rights or oppose their | captive by refusing him a title which he had long worn, We 
progress, which will find a thrilling response in every bosom |, think that not only religion and humanity, but self-respect 

“The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the es | forbids us to inflict a single useless pang onafallen foe. But 
tablishment of universal monarchy by mere physical force.|} we should be weak indeed, if the moral judgment and feel 
The sword, however important, was now to play but a secon-|/ings, with which Napoleon’s career ought to be reviewed 
dary part. The true course for Napoleon seems to us to have || should give place to sympathy with the sufferings by which 


been indicated, not only by the state of Europe, but by the) it wasclosed. With regard to the scruples, which not a few 


means which France in the beginning of her revolution had || have expressed as to the right of banishing him to St. Hel 

found most effectual. He should have identified himself with || na, we can only say, that our consciences are not yet refined 
some great interests, opinion, or institutions, by which he | to any such exquisite delicacy, as to be at all sensitive on this 
might have bound to himself a large party in every nation. || particular. We admire nothing more in Bonaparte, than the 

He should have contrived to make at least a specious cause || effrontery with which he claimed protection from the laws of 
against all old establishments. To contrast himself most | nations. That a man, who had set these laws at open defi- 
strikingly and most advantageously with former governments, || ance, should fly to them for shelter; that the oppressor of the 
should have been the key of his policy. He should have | world should claim its sympathy as an oppressed man, and 
placed himself at the head of a new order of things, which \| that his claim should find advocates ; these things are to be) 
should have worn the face of an improvement of the social || set down among the extraordinary events of this extraordi 

state. Nor did the subversion of republican forms prevent | nary age. ‘Truly, the human race is in a pitiable state. It 
his adoption of this course, or of some other which would may be trampled on, spoiled, loaded like a beast of burden, 

have secured to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might 
still have drawn some broad lines between his own admunis- 
tration and that of other states, tending to throw the old |] pressors, unless it can find chapter and verse in the code of} 
He might have cast away all the || national law, to authorize its rudeness towards the privileged | 


| 
|| must not touch a hair, or disturb the pillow of one of its op- 


dynasties into the shade. 


made the prey of rapacity, insolence, and the sword ; but it | 


= 


live ; and we do so in the hope that an age is coming of les 


ha hich every impulse should be propagated. In consequence) tender mould, but of loftier, sterner feeling, and of deeper 


sympathy with the whole human race. Should our humbk 
page then live, we trust with an undoubting faith, that the 
uncompromising indignation with which we plead the cause 
of our oppressed and insulted nature, will not be set down t 
the account of our vindictiveness and hardness of heart 
“The series of events, which it has been our province te 
review, offers subjects of profound thought and solemn in 
struction to the moralist and politician. We have retraced it 
with many painful feelings. Itshows us a great people, whi 
had caught some indistinct glimpses of freedom, and of a no 
bler and happier political constitution, betrayed by their 
leaders, and brought back, by a military despot, to heavier 
chains than they had broken. We see with indignation one 
man, a man like ourselves, subjecting whole nations to his 
absolute rule. It is this wrong and insult to our race which 
has chiefly moved us. Had a storm of God’s ordination 
passed over Europe, prostrating its capitals, sweeping off its 


villages, burying millions in ruins, we should have wept, we 





should have trembled, But in this there would have been 
only wretchedness. Now we also see debasement. To us 
there is something radically, and increasingly shocking, 19 
the thought of one man’s will becoming a law to his race ; in 
the thought of multitudes, of vast communities, surrendering 
conscience, intellect, their affections, their nghts, their inte 
rests tu the stern mandate of a fellow creature. When we 
see one word of a frail man on the throne of France, tearing 
a hundred thousand sons from their homes, breaking asunder 
the sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing myriads of the 
young to make murder their calling and rapacity their meane 


nm nations their treasures to ex 


of support, and extorting tro 
tend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask ourselves, is not 
thisa dream? And when the sad reality comes home to us, 
we blush for a race which can stoop to such an abject lot 
At length, indeed, we see the tyrant humbled, stripped of 
power; but stripped by those who, with one exception, are 
not unwilling to play the despot on a narrower scale, and to 
break down the spirit of nations under the same iron sway.’ 





MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF JULY IN NEW-VORK,. 


Tue name of this month was given in honour of Julius 


Caesar. The Saxons called it hay month, because then the 
' 
generally cut their grass. It has been rendered memorable 


' . 
pageantry and forms of courts, distinguished himself by the || offender. For ourselves, we should rejoice to see every ty-||by the greatest and most important events, (exe ept two, ) ever 


simplicity of his establishments, and exagge rated the relief | rant, whether a usurper or hereditary prince, fastened to a 
which he gave to his people, by saving them the burdens of|| lonely rock in the ocean. Whoever gives clear, undoubted} 
a wasteful and luxurious court. He might have insisted on | proof, that he is prepared and sternly resolved to make the 
the great benefits that had accrued to France from the estab-|jearth a slaughterhouse, and to crush every will adverse to 
lishment of uniform laws, which protected alike all classes of |his own, ought to be caged like a wild beast: and to require 
men; and he might have virtually pledged himeelf to the sub | mankind to proceed against him accordin 
version of the feudal inequalities which still distigured Europe jand precedents, as if he were a private citizen in a quiet court} 
He might have insisted on the favorable changes to be intro- | of justice, is just as rational as to require a man, in imminent 
duced into property, by abolishing the entails which fettered || peril from an assassin, to wait and prosecute his murderer ac 


cording to the most protracted forms of law } 
| ' 


to written laws!) 





it, the rights of primogeniture, and the exclusive privile 
a haughty aristocracy 
against which to array himself as a champion 


He might have found abuses enough} “ We confess, too, that we are not only unable to see the 
= ~ 
By becoming - rong done to Napoleon in sending him to St. Helena, but 
) } e h 
the head of new institutions, which would have involved the | that we cannot muster up much sympathy for the inconve 


transfer of power into new hands, and would have offered to | niencies and privations which he endured there. Our sym 


the people a real improvement, he might every where have | pathies in this particular are wayward and untractabl 
summoned to his standard the bold and enterprising, and | When we would carry them to that solitary island, and fasten 
might have disarmed the national prejudices to which he fell | them on the illustrious victim of British cruelty, they will 
a prey. Revolution was still the true instrument of power. | not tarry there, but take their flight across the Mediterranean 
In a word, Napoleon lived at a period when he could only |to Jaffa, and across the Atlantic to the platform where the 
establish a durable and universal control, through principles | uke d’Enghien was shot, to the prison of Toussaint, and to 
and institutions of some kind or other, to which he would | the fields of battle where thousands at bis bidding lay welter 
When we strive to fix our thoughts upon the 


seem to be devoted jing in blood 


} +} 


** It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napoleon | sufferings of the injured hero, other and more ternble suffer 
to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system suc h as has now |tngs, of which he was the cause, rush upon us; and his cou 
been traced ; for it was wholly at war with that egotistical, || plaints, however loud and angry, are drowned by groans and 


self-relying, self-exaggerating principle, which was the most || execrations which till our ears from every region which he 


An event that marked 


the commencement of a new era that has already more or les 


recorded in history, sacred or profane 


,) remotely, affected the moral and political condition of every 


civilized region of the globe; that will ultimately lead t& 
the entire regeneration of the world. Itis unnecessary i 
adil, that we alluse tothe Declaration of American Independ 
ence. This celebrated paper was published two hundred and 


sixty-four years after the discovery of America, one hundred 


liand sixty from the first effectual settlement of Virginia, and 


one hundred and fifty from the settlement of Plymouth, in 


Massachusetts In 1826, a coincidence occurred without e 


parallel inthe recordsof man. On the fourth of July, of thet 
year, John Adams and Thomas Jeflerson, both « xpired, a’ 
xdvanced ages, i‘wo patriarch f the revolution, and the 
prince ipal agents mm securing the ince pendence of their cour 
try Thev had lived to see its fifteth anaiversary, and dix 
in the excess of their patriotic enthusiasm 

Several days in this month have also been set apart fk 
religious purposes, or devoted to celebrated personages, viz 
the second, is called the Visitation of the Virgin Mary; the 
fifteenth, is St. Swithins Day; twentieth, St. Margaret 


twenty-second, Mary Magdalen twenty-fifih, St. Jame 


and twenty-sixth, St. Ann's On the twenty-third of t 
month, the sun enters the sign ot Lea or the Lion; the 

N ' r ‘ a 

l tA “ 


striking teature of his mind. He imagined hisuself able, not || traversed. We have no tears to spare for fallen greatness, || This animal, which was said to have been born of the hur 

only to conquer nations, but to hold them together by the awe || when that greatness was founded in crime, and reared by dred headed Typhon, tnfested the neighbourhood of Nema, ¢ 
' 4 ’ } ' / val 

and admiration whic! his own character would inspire ; and j force and pe rtidy We reserve them for those on whose ruin) town of Argolis; and kept the inhabitants under continual 


this bond he preferred to every other. An indirect sway, ajjit rose. We keep our sympat ; ¢, fur human| alarms. The first of the twelve labors imposed on Hereu 
control of nations by means of institutions, principles, or pre- | mature in us humbler J for the impoverished peasant, |{les, by Eurystheus, was to destroy this monster; whic h 
judices, of which he was to be only the apostle and defender, |the widowed mother, the violated virgin ; and are even per-|jafter a sharp and close combat, he finally effected, by choking 
Was utterly inconsistent with that vehemence of will, that | verse enough to rejoice, that the ocean has a prisonhouse, | hun to de ath. He then carried the dead beast on his shoul- 
passion for astonishing mankind, and that persuasion of his |where the author of those miseries may be safely lodged. ||ders to Mycenw, and ever after clothed himself with the skin 
own invincibleness, which were his master feelings, and | bonaparte’s history ts to us too solemn, the wrongs tor which}}|Much as Juno hated Herculs she could not prevent his 
which made force his darling instrument of dominion. He j humanity and treedom arraign hi re too flagrant, to allow!|success; but afterwards vented her spleen by placing the 
chose to be the great, palpabie, and sole bond of his empire ; lus to play the part of sentiment ts are | his grave at St.| Lion in the zodiac, as one of the twelve celestial constel! 
to have his image rellected from every establishment; to be | Helena We leave this to the re retined agein which wel tions. 
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On the thirtieth day of this month commences that sultry ||diers were hanged because they a 


period, known by the term of dog-days 


Now Cepheus plainly shows hia | f 
ur now his furious heat displays 
The Lion spreads his raging ire 

The sun brings parched days 





July in New-York, after the celebration of our great na- 


tional anniversary, necessarily becomes somewhat dull and 


monotonous. The thermometer generally ranges from eighty 
five to ninety degrees; and all who can afford it, fly from the 


heat, dust, and din of the city, to the pleasant and rural re 


treats, where the hills, 


a rou nd ¢ t 
vw re of waving grass a 

0 n echen torests, bash 
vi the sunless glens scoop Y 








( } The « th volu f this pape 
305 will | ‘ I " It will hereafter appear in 
‘ ! el wi e | ished but tl ‘ 
f rt iw increased care will be bestowed 
mot ty} t t executl ri r ement } 
‘ eflect linprove t haracte { its lite cont 
| 
! ( | les us to s¢ t talents of the 
est artist l ' ot the most ¢ nent writer 
iro 1 gel biter 1 the peri all | literature of the 
vuntry, or t | tvel of kindness towards ou 
elves, which v too | y appr te, have volunta 
rily and frecly « to us their valuable services, we have 
ilered to « | rT pendent of pecuniary considera 
i ju fur such matter as we shall deem 
eptable to « riber Minute details will be found 
he prosp We enter upon our ensuing labors wit! 
f nee in the st liberality of the publ 
j every possibie ¢ certion and expense in 
re t New-York Mirror an interesting 
et | 
ty j ( We select brief account of 
ju i Campbell's new journal, the “ Metro 
polite Phi rated poet h abandoned the “ New 
Monthly } re It is said that his independence of 
upon litera tters was displeasing to his publisher 
of u Pleasures of Lope,” and “ Gertrude 
W yomi net no praises at this time,and it we uld 
i per to wish his periodical succes 
i ix ly i) e Constantine who has pl ved 5 
misp ‘ the aflairs of Poland, is worthy 
{ L mere passil notice Th h 
possess of \ iderable talents, he is, mm fact, an 
untamed tiger way on all occasions to the most vio 
lent | XY it er Ile has a deep sens of the 
rights of his « nd holds the feelings of every other class 
it in | ' solutely nought So soon, therefore 
he found that his imperial brother w no longer the libe 
ral pat of constitutional right he gave the most unre 
strained lice prici ind violent 1 tice A 
few insta sare bett than general assertion most Opu 
lent and respect n, named Woloshi, the principal 
brewer of Warsaw, had, through some of his people without 
his own ki Sted hired as a servant in his establis ent 
» Russian desert rhe offender was detected, and proot 
innocence on the part of his employer being disallowed, the 
Grand Duke, by his individual decree, ordered this respect 
ble individual to be fetter und im that condition he 
compelled to work with a wheel rrow mn the pubiic street 
His daughter, a liable young | ventured to appeal t 
the mercy of the Grand Duke 1 «l of her pare 
the uni y mor r kicked her dow SI tt 
ame tl ( ) sive tal 
A boy of nine y ‘ of Count Plater, bad, 1 
the playful ” chi wd, written in chalk on one of the 


forms Phe third of Si for ever! that being the anniver 


wl instituted an inquiry 





om would betray poor Plater 


li ordered t etl ed with the utmost severity 


= 


The unhappy offence clared that he had written the of 


fensive word he Grand Duke condemned him to be a 


soldier for life, incapable of advancement in the army; and 
when his mother threw herself before his carriage to implore 


forgiveness for her wretched child, he spurned her like a dog 


with his toot 
Shaving the heads of ladies of rank who lis} leased him, 


was & common occurrence; and, on one occasion, tour sol- 





: ~ . | ‘ . 
bstained from carrying such} swearing, fighting, and unusual confusion which mark our 


an order into eflect, as they found it impossible to do so with-| great annual holiday, are full of novelty to them. It is to be 


} ‘sir ra ' Tar — } } } } 
we ang personal violence, Tarring and feathering the} hoped that the police will be abroad ; for pick-pockets some- 
shaved heads of the offenders was also a favorite recreation 


1 

















times lurk under the mask of patriots, although we do not 

> far | ' | } 4 

of the commander in chief | believe patriotism is always what Dr. Johnson defined it, 
Parisian Society.—The subjoined observations are cx pied the last refuge of a scoundrel But, seriously, this day 

from the Monthly Magazine. How far our own ‘ manners| S!0tld neverbe forgotten—and when its proper observance i 

ind customs,’ as the geographies say, coincide with tl se|| laid aside, it may be regarded asa symptom of the decline of 

lescribed below, we will not undertake. at present, t leter-| that pu lic spirit transmitted to us by the heroes of '76 

| } —__ _ ——— ——_— _ 

y y er ’ ] 

Line But we have a suspicion that, if titled foreigners, or} Bowe fy '— We translate the { wing fros 
er lth her } thor . . 
very Wealthy native ‘ ciphers’ in the estimat 1 ol Wha Fret 7 Sir. sir! vou have r ed vy ar | pers 7 
} cou ry the hold ct ‘ it ib hic ; ¥ 
t nen, th hold pla int humeration t le which ried a young man the other mor x to a person pass 
ve them an ex erated and 1 t s value s hI 
. lictitiou \ It is to be) jy, Sir, 'm very much obliged to you,” said the other 
feared that, should some ry tiz ho : 
j) Care A 1ould poor planet of a citize wh had) urning round an ig up a large bundle Excuse me 
ly 1 s lif eV the o } ean duties } ! 
een all hi revolving in the orbit of hi cial dutic | continued he I not the honor of addressing Mr 
without y otl iim t stincti ! I ht « ) , } 
n her Ciaim ‘ iiction than an uprigh t | P. That is mv name said the young man, with s 
t it n t t. b r rht 1 
cler, Inte Ce, . . Ught Near any}: surprise Ay, I tl ht 1 was very lucky in meeti 
has , r , } her slats } 

Wandering star fr he hemisphere of nobility in the id ' [a i officer of the tribunal of mmerce, and a 
aes 1 Gnd } eelf ths at a hI} 

world, he would 4nd himself rather eclipse Phe noblest! ordered to arrest vou on i) of exch e for one thousand 

praise of a society ts, that throughout all its various circles,!) ¢,, ndred francs. The paper which you were so kiz 
en are rated their talents and virtue, not their riches and) ty t e | dropped, was the st , inst you! 

tlice See how tl n ve these things in France.” |; 7 | . 

' aes < — This va e work Car 
Phe tone of icty in Paris is very far from John Bull : 4 
ihe , || Was dest in the fire w) ecently consumed t tat 
ish hey do not ask what a man is worth, or whether his , > ; : 
, , ; | house at Rak North Caz i As depriving 1 
uther is the owner of I ugh—but what has he 
, roducti f one of the greatest artists of the e and nov 
tosay, Whetheris he i In that case, (un 
ecea the ident is much to be ente 
ke l t y»one Inqui whet! hi 
int at h nker’s i r low; or whether he has \ ime t Re The contents of the seventy 
ne in his carriage or on foot. An English soldier of for-| second number of this journal for the first of July, are a 
tune, or a great traveller, is listened to with some attention}, follows I. The Laws of Populati nd Wages. {1. Th 
rked character: whil booby lord is ne more regard Poetry ai R nee of the Ital 3 III. Origin and Pro 
ed than his own footman in livery. The blank after an’s} gress of the Useful Art IV. Pennsytvania Biography. 
n expected to be filled up with talent oradventures, or} V. Defence of Mechanical Philosopt VI. The Cherokee 
he pa for what he really i . cipher.” 1 ¢ ‘ VII. The Prospect of Reform in Europe Vill 
| ; 
Poy t rts Festivals. IX. Harvard University 
L rain.— The statement of Mr. Canfield, which - ; ‘ 

" t ft] | X. Lif ud Cl ter of Henrv Br i XI. Nort 

charue he mal ers 0 he 7 lation system « lotteries > 
. Sh - ‘ Eastern and Nor | . 

with secret fraudulent arrangement of the prizes, is 
t correct. The arrangement of the lottery is not a secret} Dog Our correspondent will perceive his favor upor 

ne, nor susceptible of any unproper influencé We wish, | this subject in a previous page. The law towhich he allud 

therefore, to be distinctly understood as disclaiming the slight-| is very unpopular e they who have availed themselve 
ghit-) | 

est imputation uj ithe character of any one therein con jor at from pecuniary eTations In conse juence of ita 

cerned, after having, as promised in our last, given the matter |/Curlous excitement has prevailed over the town, the effects 

} 

L more deliberate examinatior Our previous remarks were | of which were very ible. We saw an athletic ragged ne 
t intended conclusion on the subject, but rather as a/,gro, bearing in his s a beautiful little spaniel, and fol 
tice of the publication in the Argus. We have always||lowed by a troop of boys treating him to several candid opin 

| } 

vored to express our honest opinion upon events touch-] ions of his character, and occasionally giving their exclama 

: - : | } } ] } } 

ing the interest of the city ; we have no other object thanthe|/Uons emphasis by saluting him with a missile. Another 

dissemination of an curate knowledge of their affairs |,disreputable looking reprobate, with a sinister cast of the eye, 
ong the people, and therefore, pleased to have it in our} Was dragging a pointer, apparently of considerable value, by 
wer to avow implicit confidence in the integrity of the |}4 rope attached to his neck. The victim followed without 
! nen inst whom . Car ld has let off hi 1d king any secret of his reluctance nd opposed such resist 

of explanations fiance as lay in his power; but the fellow went whistling on 
| 
his way, heedless of the frowns and muttered execr ; 
: h \ eed ‘ rov and mut ations of 
Sin ir ¢ id Phe other day a ship from one : : . 
, ' : the crowd, and the occasional visitation of a clam-shell. A 

of the ports in Lreland, reached a dock of this city. A] . 

: spirited boy crept up behind and cut the cord, whereat th 
young 1 native of Lreland, accidentally passing at the | wl ; 

‘gat : at ' pointer did, what any other sensible person would have done 
moment along the w r paused to observe the landing of ..3 ff } 

2 ‘gar he travelled off with a considerable exercise of his pedestrian 

the passenger In an attempt to leap on land, one of these | 

ay . : pa powers In an ¢ wsite directior without stopping to say 
fell into the river and immediat sunk rhe youth, who " , is 

a6 : pr ; , . thank you,’ or to examine into particulars he wretch 

lingered a moment gratify his curiosity, plunged in , , , 
: : ; , |. was enraged, and, after an imprecation, rushed up to the boy 

pl vy and rescued the drowning man, whom he suddenly , r 1 

: ’ | with the purpose of doing him violencé I'he lad stood firm 
re I i yi iny audacious nt 
i dda ] i i rm - 2 i +} } } ‘ re] } ] 
: us a rock, with clenched fist and flashing eye, fully prepare I 

l i uw iral incident in a romance, how he , } } ) " ve 

ji to the unequal contlict, when a good-natured German, 

W ! have beet hed by the critics! " } . i | 
}who might measure an inch over six feet, seized the bully 
i Would it not conduce much to the comfort of | coolly by the throat and deposited him head first in a pool, 
the citizens if the awnings in Broadway could be left unfurled ||'which the care of the street-commissioner had left probably 

‘ } otis @ omnal { } . . r 

on Sunday, duri e pre ence of the extreme warm| for the purpose. The gentleman remained there a moment 
weather?) ‘The fair customers of the many stores in that! enjoving the otium cum ¢ the ease with dignity 
thronged pr enade would, doubtless, be grateful, and per-| and then disappeared amid shouts of laughter 
ture treat the elves to extra jewelry, shaw! ind s } . 
: : ; : Sea Serpent.—In the v« ve of the New-York Farmer for 
{ utter « t 


| 
} 1828, there is a communication from Dr. Mitchill, entitled 
ur National jubilee is coming “with! A notice of the occurrences in natural history in the 


| per na nvenient 5} ed The country folks are | United States of America,” in the course of which he endea- 
flocking to town; the citi ire prepared to fly into the) vors to disprove the existence of this leviathan. We are like 
untry ; and a pack of crackers, exploding under the nose of| to have the gentleman here to contradict the doctor in per- 


the unguarded passenger, reminds him that he dwells in al!'son, with a considerable addition to his length. ‘The sub- 
land of liberty, and that its birth-day is at hand. We con joined is copied from the New-York Daily Advertiser : 


' 
gratulate the American peo upon their continued indepen “This monster made his first appearance this season at 


dence, and we congratulate the newly-elected ¢ iptains on the }' Boothbay on Sunday last. He was seen again on Tuesday 
, +) > ’ 
prospect of the ensuing | ut most of ali, we con-]' by two gentlemen, at a distance of about sixty feet, and after- 





Ss , - : j : . 
gratulate the little boys, those true disciples of fun, and mer-| wards by ten or twelve citizens of Boothbay, as he passed and 


ry professors of the genuine Epicurean philosophy. The fir-| repassed several times about one hundred and fifty feet dis- 


ing of musketry and the cannon—the ringing of bells—the] tant from them. He is described by the editor of the Wis 


{ 

pomp of the processions the glare and glitter of the troops, casset Journal, who was on the spot, as from one hundred 
| Ge : 
j,and fifty to two hundred feet in length 


the pressure and jostle and thronging of the multitude, the 
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